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LITERARY. 


FOREIGN REVOLUTIONS IN FASHION. 


Our ladies in past days 
In civil habit went, 
Broad cloth was then worth praise, 
And gave the best content: 
Vain fashions then were scorned, 
Fond tangles then none knew, 
Then mode-ty women adorn’d, 
When this old cap was new 
OLD SONG 

Fasnion, like love, is the most despotic 
of tyrants, whilst she seems to leave man- 
kind to the agency of free-will; her laws 
are many and absolute ; and, what is stilla 
greater difficulty to her votaries, they are 
constantly changing; so that, what was 
quite proper a tew years back, becomes ob- 
solete and ridieulous ina short time; whilst, 
what is actually ridiculous at its commence- 
ment, soon becomes the steriing fashion, 
the mode, bon ton, or what other name you 
please to call it. The immense wigs of our 
ancestors, their stiff skirts, rolled stockings, 
and red heels, were not deemed subjects for 
ridicule at starting, yet now, they are only 
fit for caricature: neither was the high 
structure of a head dress, sitting like a cas- 
tle on the wearer’s head, the waist which 
threatened never to end, the hoop of terrific 
extent, stomacher, apron, ruffles, lappets, 
&c. deemed cumbrous, and laughable, when 
some diseased fancy and strange eye must 
have invented these monstrosities, 

At the present day, these oddities can 
only be held up to inspire risibility on the 
stage: but, if our predecessors had whims 
in dress the most unaccountable, their pos- 
terity can match them in conceits at the 
toilet not less strange and unnatural; nor 
could the worthies of the last century ever 
have expected, that at any time, the fair sex 
was to have no waist at all, and to be a 
living transparency, an animated statue, or 
that the men were to descend to such ef- 
feminacy as to wear stays, and be so bol- 
stered up, that they could not pick up 
a pocket-handkerchief if dropped on the 
ground. 

Extremes appear to be the great objects 
at which fickle fashion aims, so that at one 
period our proud dames were oppressed 
with costly garments, and encumbered by 
sweeping trains, and at another they affec- 
ted a simplicity which formed the most stri- 
king contrast; at one time they were over- 
dressed, and at another they were the oppo- 
site; whilst the other sex, from appearing 
in gold-laced hats in a morning, and in court 
dresses in an afternoon, have adopted the 
extreme of cropped heads, like their grooms, 
and the most simple attire, save only the 
conceits of cravats, bodices, plaited panta- 
loons, high-heeled bocts, paint, &e. which 





latter, however, only characterizes the pup- | to distinguish the latter; the hat cocked ou 
py tribe. one side, and a certain smartness, is lke 

Turning over the annals of fashion, it is | Wise quite Parisian, whilst a great neatness, 
but justice to the present day, to state, that and something hke calm and good-keeping 
the fashion tor female dress in particular, is | @5@ picture are the characteristics of the 
more natural, aud far more becoming than London beau. And here, the English la- 
the modes of past times; for, it ts certainly | dies must forgive me if L state in the most 
more pleasing to behold the glossy ringlets | unqualified manner, that there is a tasty 
of a young woman adorning her neck, than | finish in the Parisian belle’s attire worthy 
to see her hair powdered and pomatumed, | Of imitation ; and, indeed, that imitation is 
and twisted into divers unnatural forms and | pretty general in the very first English cir- 
structures ; then, again, the modest white |Cles: the Parisian milliners and dress-ma- 
dress bas more captivation in it than bro- | kers are certainly mistresses of their trade, 
cades and damasks, tissues and thick satins. | and when fancy 1s displayed, it is always 
There is, moreover, an enchanting purity |such as is most becoming to the wearer ; 
in this style, greatly at variance with the | there are powerful reasons for those facts, 
old school of high heels like stilts, lappets, | namely, that to attract and captivate our 
ruffles, lace aprons, fly-caps, and disfiguring | Sex, is an object ever present to the females 
hump-backed sacks, marechal-powder and | Of France, whose assiduous study to adorn 
the like; nor can I disapprove of the style ; and to make the most of their persons, 
which male dress has assumed: we have | forms their constant occupation: nor are 
nevertheless our follies in the way of fash- they unsuccessful in their endeavours. If 
ions in the nineteenth century. nor could | there be any imperfection in female dress 
our forefathers exhibit any toilet folly more | inthe French metropolis, it consists in a 
extraordinary than the exchangeof breeches | tendency to the gaudy, and a want of har- 
and petticoats in the two sexes ; for, whilst | mony in colours; deep red, or scarlet and 
the fairer one has encroached upon the pan- | vellow, being favourites of the day, and 
taloon, or trowsers, that sex, which ougit | there being a certain degree of overchar- 
to be manly in every thing, has invaded | ng, as it were, in these striking tints; ne- 
and trenched upon the lady’s toilet, by as- | Vertheless, it is a fact, that a French woman 
suming corsets, pads, and trowsers not un- | of very moderate perfection in face and 
like the petticoat ; nay, the late taste in| figure, will turn both to such account, that 
plaited pantaloons and petticoats is so iden | She will eclipse a handsome person, whose 
tical, that it is difficult to distinguish which | neglect in dress and manner deprives her 
is which. I must here, also, observe, that | Of balf her charms; make and shape in 
the apparent simplicity in gentlemen’s | clothes, added to the amiable deportment, 

i 





dress, both in England and France, is not|are powerful attractions; and these, ac- 
so easy and humble as it may be imagined | companied by the artillery of the eyes, ren- 
io be, since | counted forty-two papers put | der the French women most fascinating. 

in a friend’s hair, in order to give it the It is asserted by a celebrated author, that 
right poodle curl; and I detected ano- | beauty 

ther male acquaintance at Paris, taking 
three hours to equip himself for his morning 
drive. 

The wearing of false mustaches again, 
is agreat affectation, and the dying of real 
ones is no uncommon custom among Pari- 
sian exquisites, and is often practised by 
youths who have never entered the army, 
and by strangers who are their miserable 
imitators. 

The fanciful tying of the cravat is ano- 
ther lengthy operation, and the expensive 
variety of waistcoats is, doubtless, felt either 
hy the tailor or his emplover ; yet, as 1 have 
hefore observed, imperious fashion obliges 
the beau monde to conform to all the change- 
ful conceits of conceited originals, or of the 
sly tradesmen, hatters, boot-makers, tailors, 
and hair-dressers, who invent in secret, for 
the sake of private gain. as nunmmniimmnCss a 

There is so little difference in men’s dress Plato allowed mirth and wine to old men, 
in London and in Paris, that it would be a! but forbid them both to young ones. To 
loss of time to dwell upon it. A greater |be merry and wise, might have been dedu- 


‘* Needs not the foreign aid of ornament, 

** But is when unadorned, adorned the most.*' 

The truth of this remark. seems to be 
felt by some of our modern beauties, who 
are nothing niggardly in the display of shoul- 
ders and arms; but to my mind, modesty ts 
the last and finest touch of beauty’s picture, 
and it is with regret I must state, that 
French women are not the foremost in those 
exposures which put delicacy to the blush. 
These remarks are made with all due re- 
spect and submission to the softersex ; they 
are the effect of observation, and they are 
offered with the conviction, that such mat- 
ters are better understood by the gay flutte- 
rers in fashion’s airy circle, than by any 
one who merely takes a passing view of the 
busy scene, 

















leaning toa military style, seems however | ced from this law. , 
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REMARKS ON THE BIBLE. 


THE style of the Old lestament is essen- 
fially oriental. It has more of detail, and, 
sccasionally, more sunplicity, indeed, than 
whatis generally attributed to the Eastern 
writers, but, otherwise, it is ample, sono- 
vous, picturesque, and awtul, glittering 
with innumerable similes, and enlistung into 
.ts service every plaatof the earth and wind 
of Heaven, the mountains and their off- 
pring, the ocean and its brood, the levia- 
ihan, the mammoth, the fox, the wolf, and 
the lion, the cedar of Libanus and the pic- 
tured palm, the rose, the lily, the ruby, the 
beryl and the amethyst, the soaring eagle 
ind the home-returning dove; in a word, 
every thing which the wonderful prodigali- 
ty of nature otfered was accepted without 
hesifation, and used without stint, for the 
purpose of enriching the marvellous history 
of Man. There was nothing ascetic in the 
lispositions of the writers, and there is, con- 
sequently, no niggardliness or poverty in 

heir verse, Every thing ts full, even to re- 
dundancy, as is becoming a subject so re- 
plete with wonder. The facts have no ap- 
pearance of having been pared down to suit 
the lunit which the historian has imposed 
upon himself. A grand incident is not 
ieightened to show where the author has 
thought proper to task his powers to the ut- 
most. But allis as though certain events 
were related without any view to their indi- 
vidual insignificance or importance, but only 
gas that ** the truth and the whole truth” 
inight be set down, without either exagge- 
ration, or curtailment, for the use and be- 
nefit of after ages. 

The different events of the Bible pass by 
is like a succession of distinct panoramas. 
its figures and metaphors (if they have oc- 
casionally a little sameness) are almost al- 
ways sparkling and beautiful ; and its words 
are like those of an oracle. It is as though 
we listened to the music of a pleasant river 
—or the voice of the mighty ocean on the 
sounding shore—to a tempest in its anger— 
or a mother lamenting for her child. Its 
stories of remorse and exile, its pictures of 
Eastern manners, its cedars and cypresses, 
its burning sands, its stately palaces, ceiled 
with the fir-tree and overlaid with ame- 
thysts and gold, its courts and armies, its 
pastoral tents and fountains of water in the 
wilderness, can never be forgotten. There 
is a pomp in its diction which never loses its 
importance, a freshness and beauty in its 
images from which we never turn aside. 
Its names even (read in our childhood) car- 
ry with them a vague grandeur into our 
imaginations, and become invested witha 
patriarchal dignity, or with a state and 
princely splendour which nothing of later 
times produces. We remember when our 
ears first thrilled with admiration before 
these things, and our spirit bowed down 
within us. The old enchantment still pre- 


vails, and all is as awful and as fine as ever. | 


There are still glimpses in our memory of 
Nimrod, ‘ the mighty hunter’-—and the 
star-soaring towers of Babel—the desolate 
Wagar—the true and gentle Ruth—Egyp- 
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tian Pharaoh and his host—the stern law- 
giver Moses—Nebuchadnezzar the Baby- 
lonian prince, struck prope for his unpiety 
—Joshua, who checked the sup and moun 
in their course in the * valley of Ajyalon’— 
Daniel, who alone could read the awtul 
writing on the wall—Jonathan, the son of 
Saul, (over whom David so sweetly lament- 
ed)—the terrible witch of Endor, who saw 
* Gods ascending out of the earth”—the 
glittering visions of Ezekiel—the epic 
grandeur of Isaitah—the sadness of Jere- 
miah—the wisdom of Solomen—and Job, 
tempered in the winter of adversity, who 
‘died old and full of days,” perhaps the 
sublimest of them all. 

We are so accustomed to hear the words 
of the Bible read in our churches, that we 
are apt to pass by or rate at nothing the in- 
comy «rable spleadour of its diction. But 
of al books in all languages— 


‘* The ancient Hebrew clad with mysteries ; 

The learned Greek rich in fit epithets, 

lest in the lovely marriage of pure words; 

The Chaldee wise ; the Arabian physical; 

The Roman eloquent, and Tuscan grave, 

The braving Spanish, and the smooth tongued 
rench .— 


it is the first in point of sublimity, and 
equal, perhaps, to any other for pictures of 
tenderness, fur pastoral simplicty, and deep 
and passionate human interest. It is the 
history of a world (of our own world)—its 
morning, its meridian, its many changes, 
and its dark decline. The countless mul- 
titudes of antiquity pass before our eyes, 
the heroes, and tyranis, and martyrs of old 
time, their enormous wealth, their glitter- 
ing palaces, and mighty cities. We hear 
the tumult of their armies and the fame of 
their kings proclaimed, Assyrian and Per- 
sian, Babylonian, Egyptian, and Mede ; and 
all is suddenly swept away ;—and another 
king or conqueror comes, and another ar- 
my, more numerous than the last—and that, 
too, perishes before our eyes;—and ano- 
ther rises up,—and thenanother! And all 
these men were our fathers, whose virtues 
and vices are recorded in blazing letters, 
and whose punishment or reward is made 
known to the uttermost regions of the earth, 
for the benefit and guidance of us, their 
sons. Were it but the ruin of a history, it 
would be venerable ; were it a fiction only, 
it would be a grand one. But it is com- 
plete and true; it is full of general as well 
as individual interest; it is replete with sim- 
ple and manly narration, with passionate 
appeals, and overwhelming eloquence. It 
is addressed to ourselves; it is connected 
with us and our well-doing; it gives usa 
story of the past, and a lesson for the fu- 
ture. There is nothing in Homer which 
can mate with the soaring spirit ef its po- 
etry; there is nothing in Virgil which can 
equal the gentle pathos of its strains : Dante 
is less awful, and Ariosto less wild. Even 
Milton, who has topped the sublimity of all 
other writers, and Shakspeare, who has 
surpassed the united world in prodigality of 
imagery and variety of thought, must yield 
to the infinite grandeur and beauty which 


is impressed upon the prophetic oracles of 





the Hebrew writings, or scattered almost 
at random over its many stories. 

If there be something awful in the de- 
nunciations of the prophets, something so 
terrible and imposing that ordinary faith 
and human reason must have shrunk and 
vtaggered beneath their awful anathemas ; 
there is perhaps as true and assuredly as 
rare a grandeur in the simple characters of 
the apostles. These men, chosen from the 
poorest classes of a despised people, to in- 
terpret the doctrines of Jesus Christ, and 
spread his name abroad over land and seas, 
became trom the purity of their lives and 
their fearless devotion, respected even in 
the eyes of infidels and scoffers. They 
seein to have taken their stand round their 
Master, (as the angelic virtues may be sup- 
posed to linger round the throne of the De- 
ity trom whom they emanate,) true ser- 
vants, whom neither contempt could weak- 
ep nor persecution dismay. They followed 
him till be suffered, with undeviating pa- 
tience and exemplary attachment, all (ex- 
cept one) untempted and faithful. And 
when *‘ The Son of Man’ died upon the 
cross, and the Heavens darkened at the 
darker actions of men, and the veil of the 
temple was rent asunder, and the oracles of 
the prophets accomplished; these humble 
followers of an aspiring cause still submit- 
ted to endure pain, and insult, and beggary, 
for its sake. They expatriated themselves, 
and went amidst distant plains and deserts, 
armed only with the lessons which they had 
heard, and provided only in the pity of men. 
They forsook the comforts of their homes, 
and vanquished the common feelings of their 
nature ; and, abandoning themselves to the 
Providence which they believed to protect 
them, preached the words of their master 
unto hostile nations. They were beyond 
the heroes of history or fable; for they 
were beyond the ordinary impulse which sti- 
mulates men to great actions, No gar- 
lands of laurel awaited them, no crowns of 
gold, no thanks of senates, no shouts of 
multitudes ; but only peril, and disgrace, 
and poverty, desertion, and sickness, and 
scorn. They looked forward to no reward, 
but the reward of their own approving 
hearts. They were unschooled in the les- 
sons of fame. They had no long line of il- 
lustrious fathers to emulate or surpass : but 
they rose from the humblest level of the 
community, peasants, fishers, mechanics, 
and artisans, and soared into a high and 
stainless immortality by dint of faith and 
self-devotion alone. They practised as well 
as preached. They were untouched by 
pride, and un-degraded by meanness. Ina 
word, they were the truest martyrs, the 
most perfect servants that ever the story of 
the world presented, ‘ lovely in their lives? 
beyond all who have gone before or after, 
and consummating their characters in 
death !— 








The seeing an object distinctly, with one 
eye, and the not seeing it double with two, 
must appear to be an unaccountable cir- 
cumstance in vision.—The same philoso- 
phical question may be applied to hearing. 
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FRENCH LITERATURE. 











Continuation of Childe Harold, by M. De 
Lamartine. 


In Constable’s Magazine we find the fol- 
lowing criticism on a French poem of the 
present day, ‘Le Dernier Chant du Pe- 
lerinage de Childe Harold.” 


«“*Le Dernier Chant du Pelerinage de 
Childe Harold,” is not, as the naine might 
naturally lead one to imagine, a translation 
into French of the Fourth Canto. but the 
original work of a young Frenchman of 
genius, who, recommencing the story of the 
wanderings of Harold at the point where 
Lord Byron had brought them to a conclu- 
sion, and identifying, completely, the real 
with the fictitious hero, proceeds with the 
pilgrimage of the poet from Italy to Greece, 
**to the lact scene of all, which ended the 
sad eventful history” of our lamented coun- 
tryman. The work of M. de Lamartine is 
evidently the production of a person who 
has made the poetry of Lord Byron a fa- 
vourite and peculiar study; and in spite of 
many grave and glaring blemishes, some of 
which are sufficiently startling toan English 
reader, we have no hesitation in asserting, 
that it is by far the most poetical, and by 
far the most eloquent tribute which has yet 
been offered to his memory. Like Childe 
Harold, of which it is in some degree the 
continuation and conclusion, it contains no 
plot whatever, but is merely the history of 
Lord Byron’s departure from Italy, and of 
his arrival and death in Greece. We are 
first introduced to the hero at his country 
palace on the shore of the Mediterranean, 
the evening of his departure; the vessel 
that is to bear him away is already in the 
bay,—his suite already embarked—a page 
and two horses alone wait him in the avenue. 
Ilis last visit is to the apartment of his love, 
whom he leaves asleep, without bidding her 
farewell. We think there is a great dea! of 
beauty in the following description, and 
something of the eastern voluptuousness of 
Moore in the painting of the decorations of 
the chamber, The entrance of Harold bears 
also a resemblance, perhaps intentional, to 
the scene—the last scene in the Corsair— 
when Conrad enters the dwelling of Medora. 


[TRANSLATED. ] 


VI. 


But no—all sleeps not—mark from pane to 
pane 

A flambeau glimmers—all is dark again ; 

It comes, recedes, by turns is seen and hid. 

Lights it the lover’s, or the murderer's lid? 

The wav’ring beam it casts along the sand 

Would speak a guilty and a trembling hand ; 

It comes, descends, and now its red rays fall 

On yonder angle of the palace wall, 

While the eye wanders, marking by the glare 

Curtains of silk, and Eastern carpets, where 

The foot awakes no echo ;—on the wall, 

The Painter’s hand hath richly lavish’d all 

That his art knows of beautiful and fair, 

Without a veil to check the gazer there. 

How softly yon penumbra lamp of night, 





And the dim flambeau, with its glare of gloom, 
Shows like a torch expiring o’er a tomb. 
While in that light of mingled night and day, 
A youthful fair, unconscious, dreams away : 
Bare is her brow, dishevelled streams her hair, 
As sleep in sport had wrapt her ringlets fair, 
That kiss her snowy neck, aud brightly shed 
Their golden tresses o’er her ebou bed ; 
While near her couch, in gay confusion thrown, 
Lie the bright dresses that the eve had known— 
The rings, the necklace, and the rich brocade, 
And flow’rs whose bloom hath scarce begun to 
fade, 

While one fair arm, uncover’d, hanging o'er, 
Still seems to seek the bracelets worn before. 


VII. 


Ha! the door opens! say what footstep rude 

Disturbs so late that beauty’s solitude? 

Tis he—'tis Harold! and how changed by 
time, 

That thus his cheek hath furrow’d ere his prime! 

Yet genius still lights up thac haughty eye, 

Alas! as lightning lights a wintry sky! 

Wildly the tresses of that red torch play, 

But Harold’s thoughts are wilder far than they : 

There is a bitter calmness in his smile, 

As if contempt and love were mix’d the while; 

His cheek is deadly pale, but deem not thence 

That his heart owns remorse or penitence. 

And now he stands all motionless, beside 

The couch of beauty, dreaming in the pride 

Of youth, and grace, and loveliness, aud all 

That Heav’n hath giv’n to woman, siuce the 
Fall. 

But sleep her eyes’ voluptuous charm hath hid, 

With silken lash and alabaster lid ; 

And a slight trace upon that snowy brow, 

Speaks of some sorrow scarce forgotten now ;— 

Yet still a smile is on her lip—the eye 

May gaze in rapture, but the breast must sigh, 

For in that smile there is no love, howe’er 

Voluptuous passion rule and revel there ; 

And a slight quiver of the lip doth tell 

Of sorrow ev’n in sleep remember’d well ; 

And that white cheek so softly pillow’d tiere, 

Droops like a lily in the sultry air 

Of the noon-sun, or in the western gale— 

For love will blanch the fairest face as pale. 





These verses are sufficiently Byronian, 
but the whole poem abounds with close and 
successful imitations; indeed many passages 
are literal translations from the English ; 
we say successful imitations, because M. de 
Lamartine’s genius evidently requires no 
“foreign aid of ornament;” and we have 
therefore no doubt, that in copying so closely 
the manner and expression of Lord Byron, 
he has done so with the intention of giving 
to his poem, as much as possibie, the charac- 
ter of the Last Canto of Childe Harold. 
The following verses (which are the only 
other long quotation for which we can find 
room) are strongly marked with this charac- 
ter; the opening lines are exactly a trans- 
lation of — 

Once more upon the waters ! yet once more! 


And the waves bound beneath me as a steed 
That knows his rider. 


XV. 

How the glad wind salutes my sail! and hark, 

How the wave siugs its welcome to my bark, 

Even as a steed that knows his rider wel). 

— his voice, and bounding, spurns the 
ell! 

Ard thou, dark Ocean! whose tempestuous 
breast 


ee eee 


Thou know’st what once I was,—what am | 
now *— 

That which I have been; still a mystery, 

A storm that ever murmurs wild and high; 

A dreadful dream, that changes, but in vain ; 

A wreck and remnant of the past,—a stain 

Upon the tuture,—restiess as the waves 

That ceaseless murmur though their cora! 
caves, 

And bear tiom shore to shore their wailings 
hoarse, 

And float, but yet advance not in their course 

What have my days been? and what are they 
when 

Blest to myself, or to my fellow-men ? 

To what point have | tended? or what fruit 

Gather’d that paid the labour of pursuit? 

Yet every various path my madness tried, 

Alas! without an object or a guide ! 

And is there then vo lofty eund—no goaly 

Worthy the high aspi:ings of the soul. £ 

Which hope may seek, exulting to exclaim 

“My strength may iail, but youder lies my 

aim: 
The swallow, changing with the changing 


year, 
Flits o’er the deep another nest tp rear; 
The pilot, ‘spite the elemental a 


Seeks his fix’d pharos mid surrounding stars ; 
The audacious eagle, with his towering crest, 
Wings to the sun ;—the stock-dove to her nest 
In unknown seas, though wild the tempes 
sweep, 

The compass guides the vessel o'er the deep; 
But man alone sees nought to mark his way, 
To-day, to-morrow, still like yesterday, 

For ever changing, end or aim without, 
Recedes, advances, and is lost in doubt. 


The noble bard pursues his moralizing 
in the same strain, fora page or two farther. 
when on a sudden a sail is descried in the 
distance, 


** Flinging its dusky shadow o'er the deep ;"’ 


and on a nearer approach, they discover 
the standard of the Crescent, floating from 
the mainmast of a Turkish three-decker. 
Prudence would have counselled flight ;— 
IIarold, however, and his ‘“‘leger brick,” 
make nothing of the Mussulman; and after 
an obstinate contest, he is on the point oi 
walking off with the Turk and all her crew, 
when her Captain (following the example ot 
Minotti in the Siege of Corinth) prevents 
this last disgrace, by setting fire to a train: 
before, however, the powder-magazine ex- 
plades, Harold avails himself of the “ notice 
to quit.” To those who have read the Siege 
of Corinth, the description of the catastro- 
phe will require no translation,— 


“ Mais le salpétre en feu lance un dernier 
éclair ; 

L’air fremit, le coup part, le vaisseau vole ei 
lair. 

Ses éclats retombant de distance en distance, 
Sement d’un son lugubre un lugubre silence : 
L’onde €teint les débris, air emporte Je bruit, 
Et l’océan n'est plus que silence et que nuit. 


In the middle of this horrid night and si- 
lence, Harold (like Don Juan at the Siege 
of Ismail) hears the cry of a child, and in- 
stead of waiting for the long-boat, springs 
over-board, though it was as dark as the 
devil, “‘ nage au bruit,” and returns trium- 
phant with an infant in his arms, who, won- 
derful to tell, he discovers to be a scion of 





Is like mine own, a stranger still to rest; 





‘From marble tripod, flings its snowy light ! 


Oft have thy billows swept around my prow; 


the noble house of Byron: Harold is, of 
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iw invocation to Llomer, (but too long to quote 
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Wer is raving inthe Morea, and Chald 
ITarold of course immediately joins the 
armies of Tosurgent Greece. After per 
forming prodigies of valour, at the concla- 


1 to stake 


i the 


| fate, 


I for 


} 


| 7 
wherewit 


would 


| 
| 
| 


{ ion of a brillant campaign, he retires from 
the rejocings of the victors, to a deserte | 
. monastery, in which he shuts himself up in 
the society of his dauehter Adda, (the child 
whorn he had saved.) and the only remain 
mg father of the cLisyue rsed Order Here, 
thourh unafilicted by any decided malady, 
1e finds that bis davs are fast ebbing trom 
him; and beeo nme @wradually weaker and 
weaker, he breathes huis last stighoin the arm 
of his daughter.—The poem con lad near- 
ly in the words of the last stanza of the 
Mourth Canto 
Suchis a rape and amperteet sketch of | 
the * Dernier Chant du Pelerinare @d Ha- 
olf.” The tew selections which we have 
made have not been taken from. the finest 
pau fthe poem: indeed t} were chosen 
rather witha view of illustrating the Byro 
nian tramof thought and expression which 
19 M. de Lamartine hos managed to intuse 
aye into his own compositions; and we are in- 
if clined to think, that where he has been} 
' most original, he has been also must suecess- 
ful. The finer passages we have left un 
touched :—the Farewell to Itoly; the Verses 
to Hfomer; the Episode of the Grecian 
Matrons ; the last days Harold in the | 
Vonastery : and his Dream the nicht before 
his Death,—ail of these are strictly original, 
and full of poetry. 
GERMAN LITERATURE. 
THE BOTTLE-IMP. 
6Grrman I 
Concluded from our last.) 
y Vite captain was not very scrupulous in 
taking into his service such a tall and well- 
(: built young fellow as Riehard, who was 
} therefore considered as fairly enlisted among 
i them. He was stil, however, displeased 
Me with his lot: tor, since the last battle, th: 
two armies remained quite inactive, without 


attacking the other, a treaty of peace 
urifvtion. Under these civcum- 


either 


being in se 





stances, there was little danger of wonnds. 





f but, at the sane time, very little opportu: | 


nity of fattening on booty and plunder. 


i had 


Instead of the latter, tie troops must pockone 
content themselves with their camp fare, 
In addition to this, 
while most of his comrades had already en- 
riched themselves in the preceding engage- 
ments, Richard, the once wealthy merchant, 
was almost the only one who was a beggar 
Very naturally, 
he grew weary of such a life, so 
| that once having received his monthly pay— 
! tow inconsiderable for his wapts, and vet too 
frmuch gv lim not to attempt something with 

it—he determined tu go to a suttling booth, fhave long ago forsworn: 
dice would not be- | distress, T 
or war 


and their scanty pay. 


| among opulent neighbours. 


therelore, 


rnd e whether the 
friend hisn more than either traffic 
had hitherto done 

I Tis 
now wironing, now losing : 
until late at might, 
ainst Richard, 
nor would 


ontinue, 
hice turned up ag 
rone, 


if ¢ 
whose 
now any 
> him eredit tor a doit. 
his cartridges, 
the proposal was accepted ; 
about to be made, 


quite 


ivé 


to offer: 
isthe throw was 
stake, t 
bottle-deval, 
he would, doubtless, 
winning. Ele would fain have cried 
hut the dice had already decided in 
his opponent. Uttering curses 
he quitted the company, and retired in 
the dark to his own tent. A comrade 
had been equally unfortunate at play, 
whose brain was less heated by wine, now 
took him by the arm, and, they were 
proceeding together, inquired whether he 
iny more cartridges in his tent ? 

‘ No,” returned Richard, furiously ; ‘did 
i possess any, they too should serve me for 
purpose.” 

* Then,” said bis companion, ** you would 
do well to provide yourself with fresh ones, 
sary come to examine 


chased the 


} 


“ h he be certain 


ot 


but 


as 


the same 


should the commis 
you, and find you without them, he wilJ 
order vou to be shot.” 


* Zounds 
deed !—hut JT have neither 
hal to procure them. 

* Thine is a sorry case indeed then,” re- 
plied the ‘* for the comrmissarv comes 
hither on the morrow.” : 

This intellirvence, although it did not tend 

creatly to tranquillize Richard, served in 
some degree to sober him: he went there- 
fore to inquire of his comrades, if any one 
lend him some cartridees. All. 
however, flouted him as a wild, idle fellow, 
and bade him not interrupt them with un- 
seasonable stuff. In the utmost apprehen 
lest he should be ordered to be shot the 
very next dav, 
in the hope of finding some loose coin, 
conld meet with no more than five he//ers 
Late as it now was, he hurried from tent to 
tent in order to find some one who would 
sunoply him with the cartridges. 
lanehed at, others abused him, but not one 
made anv reply to his demand. 
he came toa tent, the occupant of which he 
liscovered to be the very soldier who had 
‘0 lately stripped him of his cartridges at 
play. 


cartridges nor 
” 


other, 


SION, 


but 


uceess at play was as checkered as 
and so did 
when ali the 
cash 
one 
le now offered 
having nothing else 
and, 
Richard 
| perceived that the soldier, who had accepted 
was the very same who had pur- 
by the assistance of 
of 
** hold!” 
favour 
at his ill 


who 


Some | 


! that were plaguy work in- | 





LE’ rT Ey 


cried Richard, with great 
agitation, ‘‘if any one, it is yourself whe 
must assist me in this extremity. But jus* 
now you plundered me of all my cartridges, 
nor is it the first time in my life, that you 
have proved the cause of my misfortunes 

On the morrow the Commissary comes, and 
he, unless I can produce my cartridges 

will certainly give orders for me to be shot 

you must therefore either give or lend,—a' 
least sell me some.” 


, 


“C nonin? 





| chased of yourself. 


or lending, that I 
yet, to ease yout 
will agree to sell you some. 
What money therefore have you °” 

* But five hel/ers,” replied Richard 
melancholy tone. 

“Well,” said the soldier, ** to show thee 
that I am willing to do thee a comrade’s 
turn, there are five cartridges for thy five 
hellers.—Now then, betake thyself to thy 
rest, and disturb neither me bor my neigh- 
bours any longer :” which request, as scon 
as he had received what he sought, Richard 
instantly hastened to comply with. 

On the following day. the troops were 
examined and Richard passed muster with 
his five cartmdges, at which he, for a while. 

supremely happy. im 


‘As to either giving 


considered bumself 
spite of all the mfsfortunes he had undergone. 
His felicity was, however, but of very short 

duration: the jov he at first felt, at finding 
himself out of actual danger, soon subsided, 
when, on retiring to bis tent, he aye him- 
self obliged to dine off coarse bread, without 
any better sauce to it than his own gang 
tions. * What would I not now give,” 
sighed he, ** had I but one of all the ducats 
which in the days of my folly I so wantonly 
squandered away."—Hardly had he tormed 
the wish, when lo! a beautiful bright rold- 
en ducat was in his hand. But, alas! the 
thoughi of the bottle-devil, which instantly 
flashed across his mind, damped all the satis- 
faction he had otherwise felt, at finding him- 
self possessor of so acceptable a piece of 
void. 

At this instant, the comrade of whom he 
had purchased the cartridges entered the 
tent, with a look of anxiety, and said 
‘Friend, I have missed the phial with the 
little black creature, you must remember if 
well; itis the same that I formerly pur- 
Has it happened that J] 
sold it to you by mistake fora cartridge, 
for | wrapped it up ina piece of paper. and 
it was lying close beside them?” Witha 
trembling hand did Richard now search in 


i his cartridge-box, and found, the first thing 


he rummaged every where, | 


irade, 


At leneth, | 


| 


he tock hold ot, to be the fatal phial Wrap- 
ped up in the form of a cartridge. 

* Ha!” cried the soldier, ‘this is all 
right. To say the truth, ugly as the crea- 
ture is, I should be exceedingly loth to lose 
it, since I somehow cannot help fancying 
that it helps me to good luck, So, com- 
take one of thy hellers back again, 
and return me my bottle.” Most readily 
lid Richard accede to this demand, and the 
soldier departed equally pleased. 

Yet was poor Richard ill at ease, after 


jhaving met with his bottle-devil once more, 


‘and having had it again in his own posses- 
sion, he could not help imagining that he 











AND AMERICAN ATHENASUM. 


— 


li 





saw it grinning al tim, between the folds of | the monster that now threatened inevitably 
his tent. and that it would strangle him in} to become his master, he no longer thought 
his sleep. Much as he stood in need of re-/} of calling upon it for his services : his in- 
freshment, he now flung the piece of money | creasing horror on the contrary, would per- 
from him; and, at length his terror, lest the / mit him to think of nothing but his miserable 
accursed being should once more return/ situation. Thus did he wander up and 
while be continued there, arose to such aj down, subsisting upon charity and alms ; 
pitch, that he fled from the camp, and en-| and as he had a wild, crazed appearance, 
tered a thick wood, where, exhausted by | and was continually beseeching every one 
alarm and fatigue, be sunk down in a wild, ' for sone piece of money less than a heller, 
he was considered as a madman, and was 


this mountain there resides a prince who ts 
a sad dissolute young fellow. When he 
comes to the chase on the morrow, I wil! 
first withdraw him from his attendants, and 
then cause a frighttul monster to tal! upon 
‘him. Wait thou here ull midnight, and 
then proceed, just as the moon rises above 
that jagged rock, towards that gloomy defile 
to the left, but neither hurry nor loiter im 
thy pace, so wilt thou arrive at the spot 
precisely as the monster has seized the 


Jonesome spot. 


* Ah me!” he exclaimed, as he lay there | called, ‘Crazy Half-heller” by which ap- prince in his frighttul paws. 
panting, ‘that [had but a camp bottle with | pellation he was soon known far and wide. 
water to keep me from dying with faint- | 
ness!” And the bottle of water stood be- | 
‘deer, and thus hunts to death the poor him, demand of the prince that he cause twe 


side him. It was not till after he had drank | 
a hearty draught of it, that he thought of| 
asking himself by what means it came there. | 
The bottle-devil now occurred to him; 
when, putting his hands into his pockets, 
and finding the phial there, overcome with 
sudden horror, he fell down in a deep 
swoon. 

While he continued in this state, his 
former horrible dream returned, wherein he 
beheld the little bottle-imp stretch himself 
out longer and longer, and at last fix him- 
self, grinning most hideously, upon his 
breast; he expostulated with the monster, 
asserting, that it no longer belonged to hin, 
but the creature replied, with a hollow sa- 
tanic laugh: ‘* Thou bought me for a heller, 
—must therefore either sell me for less, or 
the bargain will not hold good.” 

Richard leaped up in horror, and thought 
he still beheld the terrific figure, as it re- 
entered the phial in his pocket. In a state 
of agonized phrenzy, he dashed the phial 
from him down a steep hollow, but, instantly 
afterwards, felt it again in his pocket. 
‘Alas! alas!” screamed the unhappy 
wretch, ‘“‘how fortunate did I at one time 
consider myself, at finding, that let me cast 
away the phial ever so far, it always return- 
ed to me—but that it does so, is now my 
misery—yes, my everlasting misery.” And 
he, thereupon, began to run furiously among 
the wild bushwood, dashing in the dark 
against trunks of trees, and pieces of rock, 
and hearing, at every step he took, the 
phial clinking in his pocket. 

At daybreak, he arrived at an open 


\ 
enemy. 


Attack it, bu 
courageously ;—it must yield to thee; am 

It is said that the vulture sometimes fixes drive it down the steep clit into the sea 
itself with its talons into the back ofa young Then, as a recompense tor having delivered 


animal, which, as it flees, in agony, still Aa/fhedlers to be coimed tor thee; let mie 
carries along with it. its savage, relentless have them, in order that, with one, IT may 
Thus was it with poor Richard, become the purchaser of thy bottle-devil.” 
So spoke the grisly horseman, and then 


and the satanic imp in his phial :—but in- 
stead of accompanying him through his con- without waiting for any reply, rode off slow 
tinaal and unvaried misery, let us pass over ly into the wood. 

a considerable interval and arrive at an im- ‘**But where am I to find thee when | 
portant event. . have obtained the half-hellers ?” cried out 

He had one day lost himself in a wild Richard. 
rocky country, and had set down to rest‘ At the black fountain; of which each 
beside a little stream, whose murmuring old crone hereabouts wiil be able to inform 
seemed to sympathize with his affliction. A thee,” and then with solemm but wide out- 
loud sound of horse’s feet rung on the rocky stretching pace did the horrible steed bear 
surface of the ground, when there came away its no less terrific rider. 
riding upon a large, black, wild-looking | He who has already lost nearly every 
steed, aman of gigantic figure, and exceed- thing, ventures not much by any further 
ingly terrific countenance; he was attired | risk : Richard, therefore, determined, as his 
in a deep blood-red garment, and approach- | situation was so desperate, to follow the 
ed the spot where Richard was sitting. | counsels of the grisly spectre. 

‘© Wherefore so melancholy, young stran- Night closedin, and the rising moon short- 
ger?” said he, addressing himself to the |ly after appeared above the craggy tops of 
youth, who, involuntarily shuddered at his the rocks which had been marked out to 
voice, as if with a vague presentiment of |him. The pale wanderer then raisea him 
something evil ;—** I should take thee to be self tremblingly, and entered the dark de 
a merchant :—hast thou then been making | file. All seemed there cheerless and gloomy, 
a bad bargain ?—hast purchased any thing seldom was a pale moenbeam able to pene 
at too high a price ?” | trate above the lofty precipices , a dark op- 

‘ Alas no! rather at too low a one,” re- | pressive vapour too, as if exhaled from 
turned Richard in a tremulous tone. 'graves, seemed to fill the narrow pass; in 

“Aye, so I should think indeed :” re- other respects there was nothing particular 
joined the grim horseman, with a horrible | ly terrible in its appearance. Kichard felt 
langh. ‘And hast thou then got for sale himself by no means disposed to hoger in 
a thing that they call a bottle-imp? Oram | the gloomy valley, yet adhering to the strict 
I mistaken in conjecturing you to be a injunction laid upon him by the mysterious 
crazy Half-heller ?” horseman, he did not venture to quicken bis 

The poor youth was hardly able to reply | pace, resolutely determined not to snap short 





plain which had the appearance of being 
well cultivated, and had a cheerful as-} 
pect ; somewhat revived by this prospect, | 
he began to hope that what be had experi- 
enced, was merely a wild dream, and that 
the phial would prove to be no more than a | 
common bottle. He took it out therefore, | 
and held it up against the sun: but, alas!) 
ive still perceived the litte black monster | 
dancing up and down, and stretching out. 
towards him as usual, its little, ugly, mis- 
shapen arms, as if it would seize hold of 
him Uttering a loud ery of agony, be let | 
the phial fall on the rround, but only to feel 
it in his pocket immediately afterwards. | 
The thing of the utmost consequence for | 


him now to do, was to inquire every where | the truth, my friend, thon hast paid indeed soonas be clearly d 
a most damnable small sum for it, ner can 


for some coin of less value than a he//er. 
Nowhere, however. could he meet with anv} 
such piece of money; se that, at length, 


despairing of being ever abl 
§ 


“yes,” s0 great was his horror, expecting | at once the only slender thread that still at 
every instant to behold the apparition’s tached him to light and hope. 
mantle expand itself into a pair of bloody After the lapse of several hours, some red 


{ . . P 
wings, and his steed to assume a more ter- streaks of dawn cast a glimmering light 


rific, spectral appearance, breathing forth across his path; a reviving breeze played 
infernal fames from its nostrils ; and, lastly, upon his forehead. But, just as he was about 
that the monster would carry off his wretch- | toeme: ge from the deep valiey,and to enjoy 
ed sou! to the regions of eternal misery. the forest scenery, and the azure waters o 

But the ghastly horseman said, in some- the sea, that lay expanded at no great dis 
what milder voice, and with less appalling tance betore him, be was disturbed by w 


‘mien: ** f perceive for whom vou take me: piercing ery of distress. Ou looking around. 
I : § cr} z 


vet be comforted, for Lam not he, I rather he perceived a horrible animal attacking a 
present myself to rescue you, if somay be, youth in a magniuecut bunting dress. whe 
from his power; having for some days past lad failen on the ground. Richard's first 
heen searching for you, in order to become mipulse was tosush instantly to the stran 


to get rid of | 


the purchaser of your phial. ‘To confess 


even [ myseif inform you where it Is 
possible to meet a coin of less value. Bui, 


listen and obey me. On the other side 





gers rescue; yet bis courcge failed him as 
liscerned the monster, 
and saw that it resembled a hoe grisly ba 
hoon, With a siae’s antlers on its fore hee ad, 
and, notwith-tanding the cries ef the wreteh 


ed sia for SuUcCCOUr, Le Ws abe ul to turn 


smn eso i 
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to exc henge one heller in return for three 
which he offered them, by way of experi- 
ment. 

He now inquired his way towards the 
Black Fountain, when some children, who 
were present, ran away, shrieking with af- 
fright; and the host informed him, not with- 
out shuddering himself, that it was a place 
frequented by demons and evil spirits, but 


hack. But suddenly c calling to nied all that 
the horseman had said, and inspired by the 
lread of his eternal doom, he ran and at- 
‘acked the monster of an ape with a knotty 
club, just as it had seized the unfortunate 
hunter in its paws to fling him up into the 
air, and then catch him upon his branching 
norms as he descended to the ground. At 

approach of Richard, however, it let fall 
iis prey, and began to flee with a hideous, 
terrifying ery; he pursuing it all the while, 
till, leaping froma precipice into the sea, it 
turned its frightful visage upon him, and 
‘hen disappeared beneath the waves. 

ilushed with success, the youth now re- 
turned triumphantly to the hunter whom he 
wad just rescued, and who, as he expected it 
would be, announced hiunself as the prince 
of that territory. After extolling the bra- 
very of his deliverer, he requested that he 
would boldly demand whatever boon he 
should think fit. 

* What!” exclaimed Richard, in a trans- 
port of joyous hope, ** and are you serious ? 
md will you pledge me your princely word 
that you will grant what I shall demand of 
you?” 

Again the prince confirmed his promise, 
issuring him, in the most solemn manner, 
that he would gladly comply with whatever 
ie should request. 

‘Then, I supplicate you, for the love of 
(sod, to order that some half-hellers be iin- 
mediately struck for me, even though it be 
only two.” Whuilst the prince was regard- 
ing his strange petitioner with fixed asto- 
nishment, some of his train came up, and, on 
wearing the adventure, and the singular 


knew perfectly well, however, that the en- 
trance to it was at no very great distance, 


stood two decayed cypress trees, so that Ri- | 
chard could not mistake finding it; ‘ yet, 
God forbid, that he, or any other Christian 
person, should ever seek it!” 

At hearing this account, Richard was 
again greatly disturbed, but let the event be 
what it would, he must make the attempt, 
and therefore set out to discover it. Even 


and terrifying appearance : 


| the ghastly hollow, which, as he appr oached | 
it, displayed just above its mouth, a singular | 
stone. 


a resemblance to the hideous baboon-mon- 
ster on the sea-shore. 


that it was merely the rugged stone. 
without trembling, did Richard pass beneath | 
these horrible visages. The bottle-imp now 
became so heavy in his pocket, that it seem- 
ed as if it wished to prevent his advancing 
further. This circumstance inspired him 
with courage to proceed: ‘ for,” thought 
bavn that had been craved, one of them re- | he, ‘it behoves me todo that which this 
cogaised, io the person of the suitor, the | creature wishes I should not do.” On pene- 
poor crazed Half-heller. trating farther into the cavern, the darkness 

The prince began thereupon to laugh, | became so great, that he could no longer dis- 
whilst Richard, clasping his knees, conjured | cern any terrifying shapes. Ile now pro- 
him in the most moving manner, protesting | ceeded, with the utmost caution, groping his 
that, unless he obtained the half-hellers, his | way with a stick lest he should fall into some 
suul was doomed to everlasting perdition. fabyss, yet found nothing but a soft, mossy 

To this tho prince replied, while he still} turf; and had he not heard at times, a 
continued to laugh, * Rise up, my friend, I | strange groaning noise, his fears would have 
have pledyed my princely word, and, if you | ceased altogether. At length, he reached 
persist in demanding them, I will engage to| the outlet of the cavern. He now found 
supply thee with half-hellers to thy very | himself in a dreary hollow, quite enclosed by 
heart's content. But, if a still lesser coin | steep hills. On one side, he perceived the 
will suit your purpose, L can accommodate | large sable steed of the mysterious customer 
thee without the aid of my mint-master, for} for his phial, which was standing motionless 
the neighbouring provinces all maintain that | as a brazen statue, Opposite to him was a 
my hellers ave so light that three of themare | spring gushing from the rock, and in this, 
requisite to pass for a single ordinary one.” 

‘Were that, indeed, the case—” said 
fuchard. Thou art indeed the first,” re- 

irned the prince, * that has ever doubted 
it. tt mild they, however, upon trial. prove 
not suualle for your purpose, 
imtse to order some less valuable to be coin- 
ed for yourespecial ase pret ided, however, | 
that it be porsibte suv to do.” 

Having said this, he gave orders that Ri-| “ Shudder not,” cried the hideous being, 
‘hard should forthwith receive a whole bag- | * this is only one of the ceremonies which I 
full of | The lattor instantly set off} am obliged to perform in honour of the devil. 
ata furious rate towards the adjoining pro- | | Tam also compelled to stain my garment 
vince, where lie became more delighted than | afresh with my own blood—it is this which 
he had been with any occurrence for a long | gives it a hue of so much deadly lustre :— 
time past, at finding, at the very first inn, | besides a number of still more horrible ce- 
that the people were exceeting!y unwilling | remonics whieh [am obliged ta undergo. I 





face ‘and hands. 
of an inky hue, with which it stained what- 
ever it touched; for when the gigantic fi- 





‘like that of a Moor, and thereby formed a | 
terrific contrast against his blood-red gar- | 
mente. 


ic ‘tle ts. 


hardly ever visited by mortal being. He | 


at a distance, the cavern bad a most dismal | 
it seemed as if | while, “ hast thou brought me any half-hel- 


the two cypresses had died with horror at | lers ?” 


It seemed to be entirely covered | heller in exchange; 
with grim countenances, some of which bore | ly paid back again, as the purchase money 


the grim horseman was washing both his 
But the horrid stream was | ed of his evil fiend for ever, and looked once 


| 


gure turned round towards Richard, the lat- | T hrowing himself upon the grass, he gazed 
I here pro-}| ter perceived that his visage was become )inan ecstasy of delight on the pure, tranquil, 





‘greater prosperity, 


have, moreover, teomed « so >etveng 2 a compac’ 

with the powers of darkness both for body 
and soul, that it is now utterly impossible for 
me to obtain redemption on any terms. And 
what do you imagine are the terms on which: 
I have sold myself ?—for a hundred thousand 
pieces yearly. Thus seeing how desperate 
is my own condition, still Lam willing te 





serve thee, by purchasing the imp thou car- 
riest in thy phial, and thus to frustrate the 
peme of all his long servitude; besides, the 
rescuing thee from the powers of bell, will 


through a cavern, at the mouth of which | so enrage them, that, reckless of ought else, 


i do it. Then how will their impotent 
| curses peal through the vaults of deepest 
hell; ha! ha! ha!” Sosaying, he began 
to laugh in the most frightful manner, that 
the very rocks re-echoed, and the sable 
steed, which had hitherto stood motionless, 
seemed to shrink with terror at the awfu! 
sound. 

‘* Now then, friend,” added he, after a 





Upon Richard’s showing him his purse, 
he took three of the pieces and gave hima 
one of which he direct- 


for the bottle-devil, that now lay crouched 


Yet, on looking fear- | up melancholy at the bottom of the phial, so 
lessly and attentively, one might perceive | that he felt quite heavy. At perceiving this, 
Not | the unknown purchaser laughed again mos! 


violently, and exciaimed, ‘* Nothing can 
avail thee, fiend: all resistance is in vain. 
In token, therefore, of thy obedience, let me 
have instantly as much gold as my strong 
steed can bear.’ And no sooner had he ut- 
tered the command, than the enormous 
beast stood panting beneath the golden load. 
Then the blood-red horseman having mount- 
ed on its back, it began to crawl up the per- 
pendicular sides of the rock, just as a fly does 
up a wall—and disappeared for ever. 
Richard stood for some minutes fixed to 
the spot in astupor of astonishment and joy; 
but the air of that Stygian recess seemed 
troublous and heavy, while a hollow voice 
issuing from the dusky waves of the Black 
Fountain, exclaimed: ‘* Now then are all 
our labours frustrated, for he who while 
doomed to destruction could attempt the res- 
cue of another, may even yet be saved him- 
self.” Struck with horror at the sounds, al- 
though exulting at their import, Richard 
rushed through the cavern to feel again the 





atmosphere of heaven. 
He now felt assured that he was deliver- 


more on the face of nature with feelings that 
‘had Jong been strangers to his bosom 


sunny sky, while a warm gush of tears ex- 
pressed that rapture and that gratitude for 
which he could find no words. The young 
merchant now became light and gay as an 
innocent boy, yet without any thing resem- 
bling his former levity. Without boasting. 
as he might well have done, how he had con- 
trived to outwit the powers of hell, he devot- 
ed himself henceforth to the service of hea- 
ven, and soon found himself thriving in far 
from the efforts of honest 








udustry, than he had even enjoyed by means 
of the fatal talisman. And, whenever he 
used afterwards to relate to his awe-struck 
vrand-children the adventures of his early 
days, after uttering a pious orison for the 
soul of his deliverer, he would add, by way 
of moral to his tale, ** Lust not, my dear 
children, after ill-gotten and ill-to-be used 
mammon, for it is the Bottle-Lmp, that serves 
us to our own destruction.” 
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Charles Brockden Brown and his Works. 


No. IL. 





Avcutn. This is Mr. Brown’s first pro- 

duction, written in the fall of the year 1797. 
i consists of a series of speculations con- 
cerning the institution of marriage; it isa 
singular compound of good sense and vi- 
sionary theory, denoting the original think- 
er, at times profound, and at times Utopian. 
(Alcuin is one of that class of men, whose 
true importance is little appreciated by the 
world at large, and who, collectively and 
individually,can do greater iajury or great- 
er benefit to the human race, than all the 
other professions put together. He is one 
of those who holdin their hands the power 
to form the moral character, and who can 
either incline the youthful mind to purity 
or corruption; he is one of that most re- 
sponsible yet least rewarded class, whose 
life is nought but thankless labour and soli- 
tary care, and unshered solicitude and 
friendless exertion :—he is, in short, an in- 
structor of children. He is introduced by 
Mr. Brown as speaking of himself and his 
situation, and there is an irony and a mock- 
ery in his boast of happiness, that is infi- 
nitely more impressive than the voice of 
complaint or of sorrow. He boasts that 
few are as happy as himself, that he re- 
quires nothing to render him perfect in feli- 
city but health, peace, competence, money, 
and exercise! But for the loss of these, he 
would be the happiest of men! 

Alcuin becomes a visitant at the coterie 
of a literary lady, and engages in a philoso- 
phic conversation. On repeating his visit, 
hie tells her that he has been travelling toa 
far distant region, from which he has just 
returned, fraught with new ideas and addi- 
‘ional knowledge—that this region is called 
the Paradise of Women, to which he had 
heen enabled to travel by the assistance of 
an invisible and beneficent spirit, his good 
genius. In this place he found a people, 
whom he could not but applaud and admire, 


; more ingenious than useful, and more spe- 
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their women. 
dress prevails with respect to both man and 
woman—that the same method of educationis 
pursued with both, and that the employments 
of both are similar, Women, being equally 
under the necessity of food with men, share 
in the duty of tilling the ground and culti- 
vating its fruits; the wants of both being 
common, the labour of providing for those 


He learns that a uniformity of! a similar remark of Burns. 


10 
Amongst all 
the letters of the latter, we know not one 
so highly characteristic of his proud and 
maniy independence as the following. It 
is preserved in Cromek’s ** Reliques of Ro- 
bert Burns,” published in London, 1808 
Of this work, the copy before us is the only 
one that we have seen in this country. The 
letter which follows, is a perfect copy of the 





wants is common—the intellectual powers 


exertions and avocations are the pursuit of | 
both. 
After Alcuin has detailed this informa- | 
tion, he and the literary lady enter into a | 
disquisition on matrimony. She states her | 
objections to the existing system—that 1 | 
renders woman the slave of man, that it de- | 
prives her of property, that it compels her | 
to promise unqualified submission and unal- | 
terable attachment, that she has no escape | 
if the character of her husband be different 
from what she anticipates, and that the mar- | 
ried life is ascene of deep and enduring | 
misery, although hidden from the eve of the | 
world. This philosophical woman further 
argues, that love is but another nate for ca- | 
price, that in most cases, it is but a project | 
of affectation, and that the time will come, 
when it shall cease to exist ; and she sums 
up her arguments by a decided opinion, that | 
it is better for an unhappy and turbulent 
pair to be divorced, than tolive together for 
the sole purpose of tormenting each other. 
It must be admitted that this is-no bad con- 
clusion. The object of marriage is happi- 
ness ; and if this object be not gained, sepa- 
ration is the course marked out by common 
sense. DBachelorsas we are, we cannot tell 
whether matrimony is or is not calculated to 
make a man comfortable, but this we do 
believe, that an old bachelor is the most 
forlorn animal in creation ; and we further 
believe, that not ten out of fifty of that lu- | 
gubrious class, if they had the choice, 
would exclaim, ** we will rather | 





Bear those i}!s we have | 
Than fy to others that we know not of." | 
It is foreign to our purpose and unneces- 
sary, to analyze all the arguments, pro and 
con, of Alcuin. Some of them are very 
sensible and some are brilliantly sopistical, | 
cious than solid. It is not in this work that | 
we are to look for the highest proofs of the 


Brown. 


ROBERT BURNS. | 
It has been remarked of Byron, that hist 
prose is as extraordinary as his poetry, and, | 





and particularly on accountof the situation of 





original in the hands of Mr. Erskine of 


of both being equal, the same intellectual Mar. It originated in this way—Burns had 


indulged himself in great boldness and free- 
dom of remark on public measures, and 
had been, in consequence, maliciously re- 
presented to the Board otf Excise. A_ re 
port was circulated that he was actually 
dismissed from the situation which he held. 
Mr. Erskine, on hearing of this report, pro- 
posed a subscription in his favour, which 
Burns refused, in a manner equally hon- 
nourable to himself and to Mr. Erskine. 


To John Francis Erskine, Esq. of Mar. 
y Dumfries, 13th April, 1793. 
Sir, 
Degenerate as human nature is said 
to be; and in many instances, worthless 


, and upprincipled it is; sull there are bright 


examples to the contrary: examples that 
even in the eyes of superior beings, must 
shed a lustre on the name of Man. 

Such an example have I now before me. 
when you, Sir, came forward to patronise 
and befriend a distant obscure stranger, 
merely because poverty had made him 
helpless, and his British hardihood of mind 
had provoked the arbitrary wantonness of 
power. My much esteemed friend, Mr. 
Riddel of Glenriddel, has just read mea 
paragraph of a letter he had from you. 
Accept, Sir, of the silent throb of gratitude ; 
for words would but mock the emotions ot 
my soul. 

You have been misinformed as tomy final 
dismission from the Excise; I am etill in 
the service.—Indeed, but for the exertions 
of a gentleman who must be known to you. 


| Mr. Graham of Fintray,a gentleman who 


has ever been my warm and generous 
friend,I had, without so much asa hearing,o: 
the slightest previous intimation, been turned 
adrift, with my helpless family to all the 
horrors of want.—Ifad I had anv other re- 
source, probably | might have saved them 
the trouble of a dismission; but the little 
money | gained by my publication, is almos' 
every guinea embarked, to save from ruin 
an only brother, who, though one of the 


: ogy 
, worthiest, is by no means one of the most 


fortunate of men. 
In my defence to their accusations, I said, 


genius and judgment of Charles Brockden | that whatever might be my sentiments of 


republics, ancient or modern, as to Britain, 
I abjured the idea: —That a consTITUTION, 


which, in its original principles, experience 
had proved to be every way fitted for our 
happiness in society, it would be insanity to 
sacrifice to an untried visionary theory :— 
if we recollect aright, Dr. Currie has made! That, in consideration of my being situated 
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ina department, however humble, imimedi- 
ately in the hands of people in power, I had | 
forborne taking any active part, either per- | 
senally, or as an author, in the present bu- 
siness of ReForM. But that, where [ must 
declare my sentiments, I would say there 
existed asystem of corruption between the 
executive power and the representative 
part of the legislature, which boded no good 
fo our glorious ConstTiTuTION ; and which | 
every patriotic Briton must wish to sec 

amended.—Some such sentiments as these, 

I stated in + letter to my 

Mr. Graham, which he 
Board at laree; where, it 
remark cave great offence ; 
supervisors general, a Mr. Corbet, was in- | 


generous patron | 
laid before the | 

seems, my last 
and one of our 


structed to inquire on the spot, and to docu- 
ment me—** that my business was to act, 
nol to think; and that whatever might be 
men or measures, it was for me to be sil-nt, 
and obedient.” 

Mr. Corbet was likewise 
friend; so between Mr. Graham and him, I 
have been partly forgiven; only I ander- 
stand that all hopes of iny getting ofiicially 
forward, are blasted. 

Now, Sir, to the business in) whieh I} 
would more unmediately interest you, The 
partiality of my CouNTRYMEN, has brought | 
me forward as a man of genius, and has gi- | 
ven me a character to support. In the} 
Port | have avowed manly and independent | 
sentiments, which I trust will be found in | 
the man. Reasons of no less weight than | 


my steady 
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wrest from them the birthright of my bu: s. 


—the little independent rriToNs, in whose 
veins runs my own blood?—No! IL wi 
not! should my heart’s bleed stream around 
my attempt to defend it ! 


Does any man tell me, that my full ef- | 
furis can be of noserv ce; and that it does 


not belong to my humble station to meddle 
with the concern of a nation ? 


I can tell him, that it is on such individu- ! 


alsas 1, that a nation has to rest, both for 
the hand of support, and the eye of intelli- 
gence. The uninform’d mop may swella 
nation’s bull; and the titled, tinsel, courtly 
throng, may be its feathered ornament ; 
but the number of those who are elevated 
enough in life to reason and to reflect ; yet 


‘low enough = to keep clear of the venal 


contagion of a court ;—these are a nation’s 
strength. 

I know not how to apologize for the im- 
pertinent length of this epistle; but one 


small request J] must ask of you farther— | 


When you have honoured this letter with a 


perusal, please to commit it to the flames. | 
Burns, in whose behalf you have so gene- 


rously interested yourself, | have here, in 
his native colours drawn as he is; but 
should any of the people in whose hands is 
the very bread he eats, get the least know- 
ledge of the picture, it would ruin the poor 
R ARD for ever ! 

Ny poems having just come out in ano- 
ther edition, I beg leave to present you 
with a copy, as a small mark of that high 


the support of a wife and a family, have | esteem and ardent gratitude, with which I 
pointed out as the eligible, and situated as || have the honour to be, Sir, your deeply in- 
was, the only eligible line of life for me, my | debted, and ever devoted humble servant, 


present occupation. Still my honest fame 
is my dearest concern; and a thousand 
times have I trembled at the idea of those 
degrading epithets that malice or misre- 
presentation may aifix to my name. 
often, in blasting anticipation, listened to 
some future hackney seribbler, with the | 
heavy malice of savage stupidity, exult- | 
ing in his hireling paragraphs—* Burns, | 
notwithstanding the finfiuronade of inde- | 


pendence to be found in his works, and af-| 


ter having been held forth to public view, 


the Cincinnati acted upon ? 


Ropert Burns. 


Congress. The proceedings of our pre- 


I have | sent Congress hitherto, may be summed up 


in four words—** Vox, et preterea nihil.” 
The geese of old saved the Eternal City by 
their gabbling, and it would seem that gab- 
bling is about to do wonderful things in the 
Why is not the petition of 
How many 


present day. 


and to public estimation as aman of some | sage speeches are ready, cut and dried, 


genius, yet, quite destitute of resources! 
within himself to support his borrowed dig- | 
nity, he dwindled into a_ paltry exciseman, | 
and slunk out the rest of his insignificant | 
existence in the meanest of pursuits, and 
among the vilest of mankind.” 

In your illustrious hands, Sir, permet me 
to lolwe my disavowal and defiance of these 
landerous falsehoods. —Burns was a poor 
man from birth, and an exciseman by ne- 
cessitv : but—J will say it! the sterling of 
his honest worth, no poverty could debase. 
British mind, oppres- 
not subdue. 


precions stake 


mad his independent 
bend, 
to me, 
wellare, 


jon melt but conld 
Have not I. 
im mv country’s 


dukedom init 7—I ha 


m owe 
than the 
a large family of 
t of many more. | 
ilreadv, have 


richest 
Ve 
ehildren, and the prospes 
I have three sons, who, 
broneht into the world sonls ill qualified to 
Es.—Can | look 

machimation to 


| see 


hes of sniay 
ny 


inhabit the bo 


a 


hand receive that attention, on 


(dry enough, doubtless,) to protract and put 
off this sacred claim ? 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


Imerican Annual Register. Proposals 


| have just been issued by Messrs. G. & C. 
| Carvill of Broadway, to publish by subserip- 


tion an octavo volume under the above title, 
and to consist of about eight hundred pages. 
Its object, like that of the Annual Register 
published in Great Britain, will be to pre- 
sent a connected view of the history, poll- 
tics, and literature of each vear, with this 
important difference, that the history of our 
own country will oceupy a prominent place, 
the 

in 


extensive information, 


kk is so remarkably 


accuracy and 


which the British wor 


TTE, ; 


Ee 





deficient. Independently of the claims 
which such a volume, if properly compiled, 
would present on this account, it would 
| Strongly recommend itself to the patronage 
‘of the American public as an indigenous 
production, not likely to be imbued with the 
spirit of foreign politics, but to be devoted 
to the great cause of freedom and equality. 
,and more especially to the diffusion of a 
| more correct knowledge of the lberal and 
| enlightened principles of our national poli- 
cy and institutions. That such a work is 
| much wanted in the political world, cannot 
| be questioned; and that, if properly exe 
‘cuted, it will meet with a very wide circu- 
| lation, both in this country and abroad, may 
| also be safely predicted. 

We cannot however refrain from expres- 
|sing the opinion, that to secure success, it 
will require no inconsiderable share of ta- 
| lent and acquirements; and, we may also 
| add, political sagacity and integrity on the 

partof the editor. His duty will be an ar- 
| duous one ; it will be also delicate, and re- 
quire periect freedom from all local par- 
tialities, personal prepossessions, and party 
prejudices, Unless these qualifications are 
made to appear in the proposed work, ii 
will be hopeless to obtain for it character or 
respect. 
The first volume will appear in August 


next. Ly 


The Ur*ted States Law Journal, No. 5 
To say that this No., which has lately ap- 
peared, is a good work, would be to speak 
of it in less commendation than it merits. 
We have taken the pains to read it atten- 
tively, and we are free to say, that it is an 
honour to the bar of New-York. It is in- 
teresting, spirited, vigorous, and indepen- 
dent in its character, and its opinions are 
freely and boldly delivered. The Review 
of Mr. Verplanck’s Essay on Contracts, is 
one of the best articles that we have everread 
in a work of this nature. We cannot deny 
that it is occasionally dogmatical and ultra- 
severe, but this is, to use the words of Lon- 
yved awaginuo’’ when accom- 


ee 


gipus, 
panied by such talent and power. 


The Dramatic Spy. A weekly paper ts 
about to appear in this city under this title, 
with the express object of * exposing folly 
and unmasking hypocrisy.” It will be con- 
ducted by Wm. C. Armstrong. ‘ Treat 
every man according to his desert, and who 


i shall scape whipping ?” 


The beautiful lines 


Nh- 


P 


To Correspondents. 
by the late Mr. Walter of Boston, shai! a 
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pear vext week, and our thanks are due to 
the gentleman who transmitted them to us. 
They are rich in poetic spirit. 


Transactions of the Medical Soctely of the 
State of New-York, for the year 1826, 
together with the Annual Address. By 
James R. Manrey, M. D., President of 
the Society. 

WE have received a copy of this interest- 
ing pamphlet, and are induced to notice it 
at the present time with the view of intro- 
ducing to general knowledge a few facts 


connected with the shameful inattention | 


paid to the interests of the medical profes- 
sion, and, we may add, of the public health, 
by the statutes now in force in the state of | 
New-York. It would scarcely be believed 
unless it was distinctly proved, that this 
great and enlightened state actually coun- 
tenances empirics by her laws, and recog- 
nises their imposition on the simple comdi- 
tion, that they do not publicly exact pay- 
ment for their services. 

Before proceeding to the following ex- 
tracts, we cannot refrain from noticing the 
ability and zeal with which the President of 
the State Medical Society defends the in- 
terests and urges the claims of his profession. 

In advancing these remarks, we do not 
mean to enter at all into the consideration 
of that part of the discourse, which treats of 
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| prosecution and recovery which renders the 
| section completely nugatory. It is made the 
| duty of the overseers of the poor to com- 
}mence the suit, though no penalty attaches 
‘in case of their refusal; and their apology is 
| not destitute of support. When required to 
| prosecute, they answer, that it 1s inexpedient 
|to apply the funds entrusted to them for 
the support of paupers, to defray the neces- 
sary expenses which must accrue whetber 
the prosecution be successful or not ; and as 
the uncertainty of conviction, and the still 
greater risk of not realizing the penalty, are 
with them matters of serious consideration, 
they prefer neglecting their duty, to hazard- 
ing their trast funds in attempts to execute 
the law. This reasoning, however much it 
may be at variance with the good sense ot 
that part of the public who duly estimate 
the importance of the medical license, finds 
an ample support in the first proviso ap- 
pended to the section. its terms are, ** Pro- 
vided, that the person so practising without 
license, who shall not receive any fee or re- 
ward for the same, shall be exempt from the 
penalty of this act.” This clause, save one 
to which I shall presently refer, is, perhaps, 
the most extraordinary provision which ever 
found a place in our statute book ; it makes 
the penalty attach, not to the practice of 
physic without the evidence of proper qual- 
ification, but to the receipt of a fee therefor ; 
it makes no account of the disastrous conse- 
quences of unlicensed ignorance, but serious- 
ly attacks the petty emoluments of its craft; 
it,in effect, punishes the larceny, while it 
acquits the homicide! The section, without 
this proviso, can serve no purpose in pre- 








the unfortunate disputes now existing in the 
medical college of this city. This task we 
leave to medical journalists. Our business 
is with the interests of the profession so far 
only as they relate to the public welfare. 


‘¢ As the improvement of medical science is 
known to be intimately connected with the 


venting quackery and imposture from bat- 
tening on the credulity of the public, from 
the difficulties attending its execution; and 
with it, in place of being penal, it operates 
as a bounty; for he must be stupid indeed 
who, with its assistance, has nut ingenuity 
sufficient to elude the penalty. If there be 


2) 


ous thing,” and interdicts its exercise; the 
other grants a complete immunity to those 
who have none at all ; and next to the down- 
right slander, that the science of medicine is 
merely conjectural, and its practice a game 
at hazard—that it is an occult art which meu 
in their distresses will consult, but in which 
none in their senses will confide—this last 
implies the most opprobrious censure. The 
notion that the congenital wit of a seventh 
son eminently qualifies him for the business 
of a physician, without the labour of thought 
or study—or that royal fingers, used hke 
Perkins’ tractors, are specific in the cure of 
scrofula—wluile they are wisdom in com 
parison, are not half so degrading to the pro 
fession. Those were prejudices, nursed by 
ignorance, in times when common sense was 
obliged, for conscience sake, to do homage 
to the basest superstition; when it was asim 
to be wise at all, and an aggravated offence 
to believe more or less than was set down 
this is a serious enactment of an enlightened 
legislature, made less than thirteen years 
ago; and, as if to render it a sull greater 
anomaly, it makes part of a law regulating 
the practice of physic and surgery ! 

It is not easy to assign a satisfactory rea- 
son for its introduction in the original law ot 
1806, unless, indeed, the difficulty of pro- 
curing an act for the regulation of the prac- 
tice of physic was such, as to render this 
sacrifice to a most unreasonable prejudice, 
necessary. If so, though it has served its 
purpose, it must be confessed the public 
have paid at a dear rate for the accommo- 
dation. The legislature of this State is, 
perhaps, as intelligent a body of men as any 
in this country, but in all large assemblies 
there will be some whose erratic course ot 
conduct will render it a mooted point, 
whether prejudice or perverseness ; a want 


of information, or a determination not to be 


informed, governs their opinions.—We 
know that there are some whose credulity, 








any serious intention to protect the public 





happiness of society, and to depend almost 
exclusively on the measure and quality of 
education which the pupil receives previous 
to his admission to practise, it would seem 
superfluous to indulge in any further remark 
on this subject; although it must be confess- 
ed that the benefits to be derived from any 
changes in this respect, must of necessity 
be prospective.—There are, however, other 
circumstances which affect the character of 
the profession as it now is, which claim your 
special attention. It has created no little 
surprise among all classes of intelligent 
men, that the interests of medicine should 
have received less protection from the laws 
than those of any other profession; and it is 


impossible that the public opinion should be | from using or applying for the benefit of any 


mistaken, so long as the 20th section of the 
act, regulating the practice of physic and 
surgery, shall continue to extend immunity 
to every species of medical imposture. This 
section professes to be penal, yet the very 
terms in which it is couched, defeat 
the end designed by its enactment. It pro- 
vides a penalty for each and every breach of 
the law of license of which the party may 
be convicted, but prescribes a mode for its 





against the impositions so frequently prac-| as the measure of testimony. 
tised by men who assume without warrant| influence of such will operate to an extent 


by a strange fatality, appears to be inversely 


Whether the 


the character of physicians, the offence| sufficient to prevent this scandal of the pro- 
should be made a misdemeanour, to be prose- | fession from being wiped from the statute 
cuted by indictment, and punished at the| book, we cannot say :—we can ouly hope 


discretion of the court, within a reasonable | the contrary. 


It may well be questioned 


limit of severity: notbing less than this of-| however, whether the records of legislation 
fers the slightest encouragement to expect,| can furnish any thing to be compared with 
that the nuisance can ever be effectually | this offensive clause, for, view it in whatever 


corrected. 
‘Ifthe remarks just made are warrantable, 


light we may, it stands without apology. 
** To provide for the education of physi- 


in what terms can I speak of the proviso; cians—to settle the terms and courses of 
which follows, in order to convey a correct | study—to endow and patronise schools for 


idea of its injurious tendency ? 


‘¢ Provided | their instruction, and, at the same time, dis- 


also, that nothing in this act contained shall| pense with all in favour of a set of men 
he construed to extend to debar ANY PpERsoN | whose celebrity is known to be founded upon 


their avowed contempt of all information, 


sick person any roots, barks, or herbs, the| other than that which (if it be to be acquired 
growth or produce of the United States.” | at all) savage life can best teach; involves 
The first only intended to restrain unlicens-{ an inconsistency which the utmost ingenuity 


ed practitioners, who professed to be physi-| cannot reconcile. 


The untutored Indian 


cians; this patronises every pretender to} may possess a knowledge of vegetables, 
the healing art, be his merits what they may, | which a habit of close observation may ren- 
provided that he restricts himself in the} der, to a certain extent, efficient in the 
choice of remedies to those articles which | treatment of diseases incident to the hunter 





are the growth of this country. 


The one! state, which are few and simple, precisely in 


predicts that “a /ittle learning is a danger-! proportion to the distance of its remogdi 
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from a state of civilization ; but to expect. 
that the same remedial means will or can 
be successful in the condition of society in 
which we are placed, is scarcely less than 
absurd. If ever there was a law which re- 
quired to be repealed, as much for the credit 
of those who enacted it as for the benefit of 
those for whom itis presumed it was enacted, 
(his assuredly is of that character; for it 
cannot be made consistent with itself with- | 
vut assuming as truths what no man of com- | 
ion sense will be willing to allow, viz.— 
that all these professors of a vegetable ma- 
teria medica are seventh sons, or that the 
-Ountry produces no powsons !” 





If the above extracts do not convince any 





man possessed of the plainest sense, of the | 
necessity of a revision of our laws relative to 


medicine, then are we much mistaken in 
ihe estinate we have hitherto indulged of 


he general love of life and health. 
a. 


_—— 


THE DRAMA. 

We have little to notice under this head 
(he present week. Since our last remarks 
were penned, Mrs, Hacket has concluded 
her engagement with a very profitable be- 
nefit; on which occasion she performed 
Clarissa, in the deservedly popular opera of 
Luionel and Clarissa. Her husband made 
his second appearance on the stage the same 
eveniog, in the amusing character of Syl- 
vester Daggerwood, and acquitted himself 
to the unequivocal delight of a numerous 
and respectable audience. 

We lave been present at the representa- 
tion of two acts of the equestrian melo- 
drama, entitled, the Invasion of Russia, or 
the Conflagration of Moscow, and the im- 
pression itcreated was decidedly unfavour- 
able to the merits of this grand and splen- 
did piece. The bills inform us that it was 





performed for 100 successive evenings at | 
Astley’s, in London ; and wet! calculated is | 
it, both by the construction of the plot, if it 
can be allowed to have any, and by the ge- 
neral tone of its politics, for the atmosphere 
of the British capital, and for the taste of 
in English audience at an equestrian show. 
But in an American theatre, devoted to the 
purposes of the legitimate drama, such Eu- 
ropean popularity seeking melo-drama, is 
entirely out of its native element. Enter- 
taining this general opinion of the inapti- 
tude of this piece for an American theatre, 
we do not deem it necessary to descend toa 
formal criticism upon utter want of 
claims to any merit, either in incident, plot, 
language, or in a delineation, even tolera- 
ble, of the august personages so hardily in- 
troduced upon the stage. Tosee Napolcon 
-~the hero of the Pyramids and of Sim- 


its 





 plon, of Austerlitz and of Jena, and ot Lo- 
di,the prisoner of combined Europe mimick- 
ed on the stage—it was asking too much 
of human forbearance. We could not help 
exclaiming with Hamlet— 





j it 


** Looked Alexander o* this sort.’’ | 
A new opera, fl Turco in Italia, was | 
We shall 

fat 


| produced on Tuesday evening, 
notice it hereafter. 
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ELEGY 
ON THE DEATH OF MY BROTHER. 








Few are thy days and full of wo, 
O man of woman bora! 
Thy coom is written, ** Dust thou art 
** And shalt to dust return.’ 
VIII. PARAPHRASE, 





For days dun clouds had darkly pall'd the shy, 
The nights pass'd moonless, melancholy by : 
"Mong the sere trees, the zephyrs moaning 
And nature wore a sick and cheerless hue. 


blew, 


A strange foreboding prey’d upon my breast, 
My days forgot their joy, my nights their rest; 
But time press’d onward with unceasing tread, 
And brought sad truth—my only brother's dead! 


I was not. near to hear his latest sigh, 

To smooth his pillow, or to close his eye : 

But there was one, a kind and lovely one 

Who did that office, which I should have cone. 


Fieetly as grief could bear me on, I hied 

Unto the place, where my lov’d brother died: 

A thought prey’d on me, which, | could not bear, 
That stranger hancs should make his sepulchre. 


[ was in time to gaze upon his face, 

Where each remember’d feature [ did trace: 
No change E mark’d, for all was perfect there, 
But where the life? in vain, I echoed, where ? 





Thou lovely on the guiltless liest, O death! 

No sign told he was dead, save, that no breath 

*Scap’d from his lips, and though his eyes were clos‘d. | 
Such they appear’d, when he in sleep repos'd. 


The holy man now spake the pious prayer, 
With solemn voice, bace all around prepare ; 
For soon would death upon all present eall, 
There is the emblem—'neath that sable pall! 


Now toll’d the sullen bell—slow moves the train, 
To reach that bourne, where man sleeps free from pain: 
The grave was open ! sad we lai.! biin there, 
With eyes, upturn’d to God, with foreheads bare ! 


His school-mates stood around with tear fill'd eyes, 
And rent the air with bitter sobs and sighs; 

I strove, in vain, my feelings to suppress-- 

I wept aloud—I could not then do less 


The dust, the sextons slowly on him heap, 

The hollow sound wakes not his coffin'd sleep: 
Now it is finieh’d! o'er him plac’d thesod ! 
There rest his corpse,—his soul is with its God ! 


Though I mourn forthe dead, yet for another 

I deeply grieve,—for his, and my lov'd mother; 

O she will fecl !—he was her fav’rite son, 

God ! grant her strength, to bear what thou hast done. 


She dearly lov’d him, and she kindly cherish'd, 
But on a foreign landhe early perish’d: 

®he did look forward at no distant time, 

When he, a mgn, should seck his nafive clime. 





Ons she « e did fondly hope that time to see ! 

Bu . alas! that time can never be: 

Mut his tone, clos’d is his eye,—he’s deai 
Aniat my mother’s fondest hopes are fled. 


ry 


ert an opening bud, of scion fair, 
tals scarce hac woo'd the summer air 
the bud, the foweret we may sean, 

st been ap honourto the name of man 


Th 
Th, 
ira 
Thou 


My iondest hopes were center'd all inthee, 
And aily pray'd that 1 might live to see 

A manly form, a strong and polish'd mind, 

In thee, my brother, whom I lov'd so kiad. 


Yes, I did love thee, with a brother's love ! 
As every thought anc action well can prove : 
And with a parent's care, thy growth did vierr, 
I was thy brother, and thy parent too. 


I’ve rais'd a stone to mark tby lowly bed, 

A cypress I have planted o’er thy head; 

To future ages it will tell thy tomb— 

And those who view 't, may read in thine, their dr 


Danbury, Conn. March 7, 1826. 








~ MISCEL LANEOUS ‘S. 


A CHARACTER. 

Amonast the early friends of Charles 
Brockden Brown was a young man of great 
beauty and animation, and of fascinating 
After his death, the subsequent 
of his character was drawn bs 


talents. 
sketch 
Brown :— 


Waar acontrast between his actual de- 
portment, and any notion of that deport- 
ment to be collected by a stranger from his 
letters! His letters to me are as confiden- 
tial as letters can be, yet they form a pic- 
ture totally the reverse of his conversation 
and his conduct. He had no small portion 
of wit, and this power was in part exercised 
incompany; but the moment he took up 
his pen to write a letter or an essay, he for- 


‘got all his mirth, became pensive, senti- 


mental, and poetical. To hear him talk, 
one would think tbat he never had a serious 
moment in his life. He literally sung him- 
self to sleep, and awakened in a burst of 
laughter. Tosce the effusions of his pen, 
one would imagine that he was a stranger 
to smiles; that he was for ever steeped in 
tears and wrapped in melancholy. In this 
there was nothing that deserved to be called 
affectation or hypocrisy, since he corres- 
ponded only with those with whom he was 
occasionally in the habit of conversing : 
and his tongue regaled them with unceasing 
jests, with just as much sincerity as bis pen 
saddened them with its austerity, or melied 
them with its pathos. His sonnets and let- 
ters talk almost altogether of love, and on 
this subject no Petrarch was ever more ten- 
der, refined, and pathetic. The youth was 
forever in love, and was all impassioned 
eloquence at the feet of an adored fair one ; 
but bis love was merely the exuberance of 
health, and an ardent constitution. Con- 
sequently, his love was always bestowed 
upon the present object. After receiving 
a letter, full of the most doleful eulogies of 
some divine but refractory creature, and 
hinting his resolution to shake off the voke 


e 


























EN 


ef his inauspicious stars, I have hastened to 
his chamber to console him, and found him 
at atable presiding with infinite satisfac- 
tion, and keeping the worthy crew that sur- 
rounded him in a constant roar. Such was 
my friend, and such were his letters. His 
tongue and his pen, his actions and his writ- 
fen speculations, were as opposite to each 
other as the poles. 


AN ECCENTRIC CHARACTER. 
{From an American Periodical of 1790 } 


There is a character in common life, | 
which I feel myself most earnestly inclined | 


to depict, were it only for my own amuse- 


ment; and without having any particular 


person in view to hold up, as the butt of my 
observations; a part, which I have ever held 
to be both unfriendly, unjust, and ungener- 
ous. 

The character, that I would wish to de- 
lineate from the aggregate of real life, is no 
other than that of an old sea captain, become 
feeble with age and hardship, and now re- 


solved in earnest to pass the remainder of | 


his days on shore. 

We will suppose, that he has hitherto had 
no house nor home, except that which has 
so long floated with him on the bosom of the 
ecean. Having, then, quitted his vessel, and 
bid adieu to her for ever, with tears in his 
eyes; when he first finds himself seriously 
and in good earnest a man of the shore, he 
looks about him with as much wildness and 
anxious concern, as a landsman would, who 
is left swimming for his life in the middle of 
the Atlantic. 

After sauntering about awhile in the city, 
taking especial care never to lose sight of 


the river, he at length agrees to board by | 


the month, at some boarding house, as near 
as possible to the wharfs, that he may havea 
full view ofthe shipping, and an uninterrupt- 
ed prospect, as well as the odoriferous smell, 
of the docks and salt water. 

flis continuance here, however, is com- 
monly of short duration. He has been so 
long accustomed to command, that he can- 
not endure to be controlled by the landlady, 
who already begins to take airs upon her, 
and treat him much in the same manner as 
he used to treat his second or third mate. 

After shifting about from place to place, 
and having pestered every tavern and eating 
house in the city, to supply him with lob- 
skouce, sea-pies, and pease-porridge, he at 
length takes it into his head to look out for 
himself a wife. After some time he marries, 
some old seaman’s widow, who, from former 
conversation, can understand his discourse, 
and from a similar cause, can endure the 
smell of pitch, tar, rosin, and turpentine; 
one or more of which substances he alwavs 
has in moderate quantities sticking to his 
eoat, breeches, waistcoat, or hair. 

He now begins to think of building a 
house. [n this view, he purchases a lot as 
close as possible to the river side, and where 
the yard arms of the shipping may extend 
entirely’ over kis roof. If the high tides 
come into his cellar, so much the better: 
this he calls dead water, and it pleases him 


much; as it sets all hands to work at the| ence can form no just or adequate concep- 
pumps, and gives them all the labour and | tion of the Deity. ‘To hun the works of the 
trouble of a leaky ship ina gale of wind, } Almighty are uninteresting and unconvine- 
without danger of going to the bottom, As | ing, because unintelligille. Like the beasts 
to his carpenters and joiners, they soon con- | around him, he sees and receives the benefit 
clude him to be half crazy, as he is perpetu- lof the different productions of Nature, with- 
ally talking to them of dead lights, instead of | out ever inquiring how, or for what purpose 
window shutters—bulk beads, instead of}they are produced. And it is therefore a 
partitions—and spar decks instead of roofs | matter of no surprise to me, that an ignorant 
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and upper floors. 





grooving his weather boards, he insists upon | existence of a Supreme Being. 
square joints, which he obliges them to caulk 


j with two or three threads of oakum, and pay 


‘over with hot pitch. 


If there be any butts, 
he has them secured with strong spikes or 
' butt-bolts,with a key and forelock, although | to me, an inexplicable wonder. 


Instead of lapping or | and foolish man should call i question the 


But that 
inen of judgment, reflection, and learning, 
can seriously doubt that this vast and mag- 
nificent world ts the production of an om- 
niscient, omnipotent, and eternal Being, is, 
Who can 








,acommon twelvepenny oail or two might | contemplate the beauty and harmony of the 


answer the purpose effectually. —If he keep | heavenly 


a shop, it is sure to be in the ship chandlery 
way, as he abominates the scent of all other 
merchandise; and indeed either the ship 
)chandlery business or a tavern,with boarding 
and lodging for sea-faring men, commonly 
‘finishes the career of his existence. Should 
jhe, by any accident, be obliged to remove 
into the country, he is unhappy, if not set- 
‘tled on the side of a river, where he may 
/row out, and now and then take the latitude, 
‘by observing the sun’s altitude with a Had- 
iley’s quadrant. If he travel in a passage 
| boat, he obstinately refuses to turn in during 
the heaviest rain, although the hands be- 
longing to the vessel be amply sufficient for 
every purpose upon deck. Ina journey by 
jland, he always lays by, if the wind blow 
|hard the contrary way. Egg-nog is his fa- 
| Vourite liquor in the moroing—grog at 
{eleven o’clock—and such wine as he can 
afford after dinner, which generally consists 
of salt pork and pease, with sea biscuit in- 
stead of bread. When he finds himself 
near his end, the idea, that he is going to 
make a voyage upon discoveries, constantly 
recurs to his imagination: and he makes lis 
epitaph accordingly. 





Science is the surest path to wealth and 
eminence, the best and noblest source of 
worldly enjoyment. The cultivation of 
Science present a constant, rich, and bound- 
less field of exercise, pleasure, and improve- 
ment, to the whole energies of human intel- 
lect. All other exercises and enjoyments 
are apt to cloy upon the mind, and consti- 
tute no lasting or substantial gratification ; 
but the more we court and gain the good 
graces of Science, we are the more strongly 
induced to cultivate and admire her. All 
other pleasures and possessions fluctuate in 
the fleeting train of Fortune. Knowledge, 
secure in conscious strength, erects alone 
her giant form, and boldly defies the assaults 
|of every earthly power. It is a solid and im- 
|perishable treasure, which enlarges the 
| mind, improves the heart, produces liberali- 
;ty and magnanimity of sentiment, elevates 
its possessor above the world,—pives him, 
in some degree, a foretaste of the enjoy- 
ments which may be supposed to charm the 
soulin a future state, and assimilates him 
with beings of purer hearts and brighter in- 
telligences than human. 

The man who is unacquainted with Sci- 




















bodies,—explore the various 
chemical combinations of natural substan- 
ces,—observe the admirable mechanism and 
ingenuity withwhich the different parts of 
the animal body are adapted*¥to perform 
their numerous and wonderful functions, or 
the constitution and powers of the mind, 
without being thoroughly convinced that 
they are the invention and production ot} 
matchless intelligence and design ! 

The beauty, perfection, and magnificence 
of this world, however, are only a proof of 
the power and wisdom of God; and if they 
manifested nothing more, we might view 
Him in the light of a cold-bearted and reck- 
less spirit, who amused himself by forming 
a world to delight his owu eyes, and a race 
of beings whose happiness he disregarded. 
But his handiworks are likewise pregnant 
with convincing demonstrations of His ipfi- 
nite benevolence. 





The most generally attractive and sedu- 
cing kinds of literary works are Romances, 
Adventures, and Biographical Accounts of 
eminent individuals: Ist, because they are 
level to the capacities of all classes of rea- 
ders; and, 2dly, because they gradually 





| 





and insensibly awaken so intense an inter- 
est, that the reader frequently identifies 
himself with the hero of the tale. Of the 
three kinds of writing above specified, Bi- 
ography, though, perhaps, not the most in 
vogue, (as the French say,) is by far the 
most useful, because it exhibits men as they 
really were, and pictures events as they ac- 
tually occurred. In fact, it presents nu- 
merous circumstances and events, some of 
which every reader of experience and can- 
dour may bring home to himself: it shows 
the rocks and shoals on which others have 
split—the Seylla and Charybdes of life ; it 
holds up to sight the happy destiny of some, 
the luckless stars of others, and the extra- 
ordinary varieties of this ever-fleeting 
seene; it exhibits the manner in which 
men, through the exercise of talents, as well 
as by industry and perseverance, have risen 
to eminence; it presents to view the re- 
wards of good conduct, virtue, and reli- 
gion, while it depicts the disgrace and mis- 
erable termination of folly, immorality, and 
wickedness. In fact, Biography is a mir- 
ror, in which the experienced may see them- 
selves, and in which the unerperienced may 
find a standard for the guidance of their 
lives. 
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f Saimin <== 
Hi ae 
: > TI pDV No trace of manly down as yet had shadowed 
4 POETRY. | No trace of man) 
} . " | o’er bis chin, 
> r ” | 4 : . a: 
nud fr arge ue eye a light spoke 
" rorthe Litera Crazilte ind American Athenanm . om his large b! e 5 . fo) S} 
. peace and joy within ¢ 
There was a frown upon his brow, but it was 


; 

‘ 
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f 

is 
’ 
a 
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THE STRANGER’S GRAVE, 
Wyy lanthis 
\Vp thou art gone—for ever goue 
Piiy course on earth career’d and cut 


left of thy life, no relic here, 


Nor love? id Stel, nor friend hip’s tear— 
No bright memoritl of thy worth, 

‘ But wild flower blor ming oer thy turf! 
Could n he found for thee to weep, 

i But the diear might-wind’s moaning sweep : 
No eve to she 1 sts solt regret 
Upon thy green-grass sod ’-—and yet 


Pere hance thee were, on othe shore, 


Who would 


have wept thee deep and sore 


A parent dear—a fond-lov’d fair, 


Who might have sooth’d thy last despair ;— 


Who might have he!pd thy latest need, 


And bade thy ling’ring step. God speed ;— 


Who might have lit disease’s gloom, 
And smooth'd thy passage to the tomb! 


Tn such an howr, when life and death 
Ave parted but by parting breath ;— 
When the slow pulse-throb fadeth fast, 


And round the heart, the warm—the last 


Fine drops are curdling cold and pale, 


And nature breathes her funeral wail ; 


h, then—while frail existence lingers, 
Sooth’d by aff+ction’s busy fingers,— 
To feel the wild, impassion’d kisses 
Fond, female desolation presses 
On the wan lip,—to hiin that dies 


Repays a world of agonies !— 


But none of these were thine !—no bright 
And dewy shapes, on that Jast night, 
Were there to grace thy lone death-bed, 


And keep their vigils o'er thy head ;— 


Thy filmy eye-sight could not trace 


A parent’s form—a kinsman’s face ,—~ 


So desolate thine end !—strange eyes 


Have seen thy tears and wateh'd thy sighs; 
pillow 


Strange hands have smooth d thy 
down, 

And reck’d not of reward or frown 3;— 

Strange forms in health a retuge gave, 


' 


And found thy boues a decent grave ! 


J Tis hard to die, as thou hast done, 

* Unwept, unhonour d, and unsung’™— 
And rot in dull oblivious earth, 

Far from the land that gave thee birth, 
Deem d lightly by the shapes that tread 
In mirth and laughter o'er thy head ! 
— 
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TASSO—CANTO IX.—SrT. 3lst. 


Lhe Death of Soliman’s Page. 


battle’s rage, 


Rode on in boyish loveliness the Soldan’s Hath nerv'd thy ever gallant arm with more 


youthful page— 


ALL mingled wita the lancers fierce, amid the | The sight of that still reeking sword—of that 


lovely there, 
It threw ashade o'er what before had seem'd 


too heavenly fair. 


Cie toil-drops on his glowing cheek seem’d 
morning's pearly tears, 

And soil’d with dust his sunny hair more gleam- 
ing bright appears, 

His courser white as is the crown of snow-clad 


Appenine— 
His robe with purple tissue wrought with many 


a golden twine— 

, Each movement seem’d a flash of light from 
clouds by thunder riven, 

He looked some winged form of air—some 


messenger of heaven. 


Now here, now there, amid the fight the noble 


charger sprang, 

High beat his rider's buoyant heart at sound 
of battle clang ; 

Unharm’d among the ranks he rode throughout 
that dreadful fray, 

| Yet one—one caitiff craven therg had mark’d 

him for his prey— 

His lance transfix'd the snow-white steed, and 
then with savage joy 

He stood—his steel uplifted o'er the prostrate 





| One stroke .pon the murderer’s erest hath cle!t 

| his heaa in twain— 

‘Soldan! that blow was worthy thee! it hat 

aveng’d the slain ! M. 

[Our correspondent ** M,” will always be 

| welcoine to our columns. Ep.) 

| —_ 

THE SIGH. 


When youth his fairy reign began, 

Eve sorrow had proclaim’d me man ; 
W hile peace the present hour beguil’d, 
Auc all the lovely prospect smil’d ; 
Then, Maiy, mid my lightsome glee, 

[ heavd the painless sigh for thee. 


And when, along the waves of wo, 
My harass‘ heart was doom’d to know 
The frantic burst of outrage keen, 
And the slow pang, that gnaws unsee! 
i hen, shipwreck d on Jife’s stormy sei, 
I heav'd an anguish’d sigh for thee ! 


But soon reflection’s power impress’ 
A stiller sadness on my breast ; 

And sickly hope, with waning eye, 
Was well content to droop and die : 
1] yielded to the stern decree, 

Yet heav’d a languid sigh for thee ! 


And though in distant climes to roam. 

A wand’rer from my native home, 

I fain would soothe the sense of care, 

And lull to sleep the joys that were !-- 

Thy image may not banish'd be— 

Still, Mary, still I sigh for thee. 

CoLERIDG} 

~~ 


STANZAS. 


' . ' 
cuppiiant boy. | I heard thy fate without a tear, 
| H Thy loss with scarce a sigh, 
Oh! who could for one moment look upon his! And yet thou wert surpassing dear, 
angel face, Too loved of all to die. 
With maiden innocence adorn’d and more I know not what hath sear’d mine eye ; 
. The tears refuse to start ; 
than manly grace egh 
: TE oni Rut every drop its lids deny, 
Those dewy eyes uprais’d in pray’r t avert the Falls dreary on my heart. 
dreadful blow— : ; 
| Yes, deep and neavy, one by one, 


Yet strike—and bid the young warm blood in 
purple torrents flow ! | 
A traitor’s neart alone could dare—such, Ar- | 
gillane, hadst thou ! / 
But see ! who rushes through the crowd with | 


j vengeance on his brow ? | 


‘Tis Soliman! he sees, oh! grief! his own 


Lesbino lie 
Stretch’d on the bloody ground with life yet 


trembling in his eye, 
| Like some fair rose untimely cropp'd seem’d 
that still lovely cheek, 
But on his brow there sat such woe as words 
can never speak ; 
| Thou weepest, Soliman! the tear that will not 
be supprest 
Hath for one moment quench’d the wrath that | 
burn’d within thy breast. 





That tear, the ruin of thy throne could ne'er 


have wrung from thee ! 


| But force it back upon thy heart, for tears are 


not for thee ! 


pale, beauteous corse 





than human force— 


They sink and turn to care ; 
As cavern d waters wear the stone : 
Yet dropping harden there— 
They cannot petrify more fast 
Than feelings sunk remain, 
Which coldly fixd, regard the past, 
But never melt again. 
BYROX 
—_- 
To a wretched Flute-Player. 
To Israel's king, when Jesse's son 
Upon the harp did play, 
With such a force he swept the strings, 
He drove the fiend away. 
Though some may doubt, I hold it true, 
Who thy discordance hear : 
For if the devil himself was nigh, 
He'd run away for fear. 
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